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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEsT has been made to the Hon. Apspotr LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to WiL1i1AM B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law? 
and to what crimes is it attached? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States! If not, when was it introduced ? 


III. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, «ad for what crimes? 


IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ! 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.t Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations ? 


VI. In which of the States does me gy Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 


VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 


VILL. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences! 


IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
unishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PUNISHMENT. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


Tne Philosophy of Punishment is part and parcel of the 
Philosophy of Crime. Punishment is in the economy of 
the divine government, it should be in the economy of hu- 
man government, a necessary and proportionate conse- 
quence of crime. By crime we mean the violation of law, 
divine or human; and by punishment, the penalty which 
waits upon it. Correction would be a more appropriate 
and significant term to describe the punitive process of 
the natural laws. It will be the proper description of the 
punitive process of the municipal laws, whenever men are 
wise enough to lay hold of the more excellent way. We 
enter into no discussion of the theological questions con- 
nected with this subject. We leave to others to consider 
whether the divine justice can or cannot be satisfied with- 
out penal expiation of offences against its laws, in another 
life. We shall confine ourselves exclusively to the opera- 
tion of the natural laws, as they are to affect the condition 
of men in this world. This world and its inhabitants are 
the proper objects of human science. As to matters affect- 
ing this life, we walk by sight. We can gather together 
the materials, and analyze and classify them, until they 
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194 The Philosophy of Punishment. 


take the form and substance of a science, exact or approxi- 
mate, according to its nature; of which latter description 
is the science of prison-discipline. 

As far, then, as this world is concerned, it is morally 
demonstrable that the primary purpose of the penalties 
annexed to the violation of the natural laws is the correc- 
tion of the offender, and not the vindication of the majesty 
of the legislator. A man violates the physical laws, and 
his house falls about his ears, or is burnt over his head. 
The physical laws are broken by those to whose care the 
lives of others are entrusted; and the leaky ship founders, 
the steamboat is blown up, the railway train is crushed with 
all its living freight into a mass of bloody ruins. No regard 
is had to the moral worth or the intellectual greatness of 
those who sufler the consequences of this disobedience. 
The great lesson of the duty of obedience to this class of 
the natural laws is the one which such a catastrophe is 
meant to teach. ‘The physiological laws are trampled 
under foot; and diseases dire, like the furies of old fable, 
with pursuit nearer or more remote, but inevitable, are 
upon the track of the offender. But, unlike the furies of 
the poets, their scorpion scourges are not the instruments 
of vengeance, but of mercy. They are not put into the 
hands of those ministers of the supreme will for the mere 
infliction of avenging pains. ‘They are, rightly understood, 
designed to urge the erring back to the path of obedience 
and health. 

So if the moral or intellectual laws be set at defiance, if 
the passions be allowed to bear sway over the moral econo- 
my, if the brain be unduly excited and over-tasked, the 
inevitable law of penalty comes in with its wise dispensa- 
tion of suffering, to remonstrate against the disobedience. 
No matter for how high, how beneficent, how philanthropic 
an end, the moral or intellectual laws are broken, the 
avenger notes only the breach, and visits it with the same 
measure of pain as if it had been committed for the fur- 
therance of the most atrocious wickedness, or the indul- 
gence of the most abandoned vice. Kind nature drops the 
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friendly bitter of pain into the cup of life, as a wise mother 
mingles the medicinal draught for the child, not for purposes 
of punishment, but of cure. The bitterness of the pain 
and of the drug is not the final object, but the necessary 
accident, of their exhibition. ‘ Whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth;’ but not for the sake of the chastisement, but 
of the chastened. It is only to teach his mistaken children 
the way of true happiness that he spares not the rod. It 
is to guide them back again into the path of obedience 
to all the laws of their nature that he makes pain and 
disease and premature death his angels. Having made 
disobedience possible, doubtless for wise ends, he has made 
it the office of these his ministers to save men from it. 

In the administration of these natural laws, a dispensing 
power to remit the penalties attached to them, though it 
may be metaphysically possible, is never actually exercised. 
The dispensing power, as far as it exists at all, lies with 
the object of the laws, and not with the legislator or gover- 
nor. It is only by a return, partial or entire, to obedience 
to the law that the penalty can be removed or mitigated. 
Herein the patient must minister unto himself. The par- 
don or the remission of the sentence lies, with certain 
limitations, within the discretion of the culprit. If he who 
is suffering from the consequences of his violation of the 
physical, physiological, moral, or intellectual laws of his 
being, examine into his condition, discover the cause of 
it, and forsake the evil way that brought him to it, he 
experiences immediate relief, greater or less in degree, 
according to the aggravation and the inveteracy of his 
misdeeds. A drunkard feels the benefit of his reforma- 
tion as soon as it is effected; but it is a benefit greater or 
less according to the duration and to the degree of his 
previous vicious life. If the brain has been overtasked, 
and the sufferer, from this deviation from law, seek his 
remedy in the observation of the wholesome restraints and 
regulations which nature places upon the exercise of this 
function, relief is had; but relief ever proportioned to the 


amount, in time and in degree, of the deviation, the con- 
VOL. IV. 17 
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196 The Philosophy of Punishment. 


sequences of which have called his attention to the law 
itself, 

Thus we sée that in the divine economy, as far as it 
is discerned in its operation on the things of this life, 
penalty is the inflexible friend, and not the stern execu- 
tioner, of those whom she visits. Pain is not, as repre- 
sented in Addison’s fable, founded on a dying hint of 
Socrates, the offspring of the furies; and he is not neces- 
sarily the child of hell. His mission is that of the kind 
physician who hurts only to heal. He is as much the 
offspring of the gods as pleasure, and the object of their 
existence is the same, — the happiness of mankind, by the 
indication of the true laws of happiness. What men thus 
perceive to be the plan of the All-wise Legislator, they 
would do well to imitate in the microcosms of their own 


creation. ‘The idea of human pains and penalties is obvi- 
ously derived from that of the divine administration. 
Though imperfectly perceived and clumsily imitated, yet 


it was the fact that pain follows the disregard of certain 
natural laws, that gave rise to every system of penal 
enactments, from the rudest to the most elaborate. The 
mistake which men have made in their municipal arrange- 
ments has been that they have tried to improve upon the 
divine original. ‘They could not help thinking that they 
were a little wiser than the Omniscient, and rather stronger 
than the Omnipotent. From this error of judgment has 
flowed almost all the anomalies of individual and social 
conduct of which history is full, and which surround us on 
every side. From this folly springs crime, ‘and from this 
arises the imperfections of the systems of legislation which 
aim at the suppression or the punishment of crime. 

Every attempt at an improvement upon existing systems 
of punition, at every period of the world, has been only an 
approximation towards the regularity and beneficence of 
operations which mark the administration of the natural 
laws. When men first came together in society, the 
‘avenger of blood’ was almost the only official known to 
the rude compact. Private revenge was the principle 
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which was appealed to for the redress of grievances and 
the discouragement of violent offences. The nearest of 
blood was the appointed executioner of him that had taken 
a kindred life, whether by design or accident, it mattered 
not. The fact of the homicide was the only important 
one; and, that ascertained, blood for blood was the absorb- 
ing purpose. In time, the palpable evils springing from 
this ‘wild kind of justice’ led to devices for evading the 
severity of the exaction. Hence sprung the system of the 
cities of refuge and sanctuaries, where the man of blood 
might be safe. ‘The opposite injustice of the opportunity 
thus afforded to the fleet of foot, or the crafty of soul, to 
escape the punishment of their crimes, led to the recogni- 
tion of different grades of crime, and to the institution of 
processes for ascertaining the different degrees of guilt. 
From these beginnings grew up the elaborate systems of 
penal jurisprudence, which have marked all periods of high 
civilization. ‘They were, what they still are, approxima- 
tions to the perfection of the divine administration ; but still 
approximations only, and approximations which cannot, 
even now, be regarded as otherwise than very remote. 

So when society began to grow regular enough to ad- 
mit of the recognition of other rights than that to life, and 
other wrongs than those that invaded it, penalties were de- 
vised for the protection of these more complicated rights. 
But, at first, death was the only penalty known. If they did 
not adopt the principle of Draco, that the least offence de- 
served death, and the greatest could have no severer punish- 
ment, they at least carried out his practice. ‘Tortures were 
invented to add to the deterring horrors of death, as well as 
to extort evidence of guilt. Then came the first rude and 
horrible attempts at incarceration, and the substitution of 
slavery and of other punishments for death. These were 
all uncertain reachings after the better state of things, typi- 
fied by the beneficent operation of the natural government 
around them. Imperfect, indeed, and slow they were. Bad 
as the existing state of penal inflictions may be, it rises into 
a comparative state of perfection when compared with what 
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198 The Philosophy of Punishment. 


was tolerated within the period of modern civilization. 
When we reflect that torture was a recognized process, 
less than three hundred years ago; that, only a century 
since, the partisans of the house of Stuart were horribly 
mutilated and eviscerated while yet alive, as a punishment 
and an example; that the rack and the wheel, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, only vanished before the revolutionary 
spirit of the close of the last century; and that it is not yet 
three quarters of a century since Howard first began to 
reveal the secrets of the European prison-house,— in the 
light of these memories it becomes us to thank God, and 
take courage; believing that things will not for ever be as 
they have been in the time past. 


As far, then, as the natural laws are concerned, correction 
and not punishment is the obvious purpose of their estab- 
lishment. The object of the penalties annexed to them is 
not to vindicate the majesty or to assert the justice of the 
maker of the laws, but to promote the happiness by pro- 


moting the obedience of the objects of them. ‘The laws 
are the result of infinite wisdom and perfect benevolence, 
uniting to contrive a system of things the best adapted 
possible for beings in the condition of the inhabitants of a 
planet like this. From the laws which bind firmament to 
firmament, and planet to sun, down to the minutest regula- 
tions of microscopic life, the happiness and best estate of 
sentient creatures that people this world, as far as our obser- 
vation can reach, is the plain and unmistakable idea in the 
eternal mind which is thus bodied forth. 

The laws which direct the greater operation of the uni- 
verse are fortunately beyond the reach of human hardihood. 
The revolution of the earth around the sun, and of the 
moon around the earth; the sweet vicissitude of the sea- 
sons; the majestic alternation of the tides; the kindly laws 
of growth, decay, and dissolution; the general workings of 
the plan of the great Architect, — are wisely removed out 
of the way of the busy, intermeddling hands of man. But 
such of the laws as come more directly in contact with his 
condition, he has the power of violating. His destruction 
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would sooner or later proceed from this free agency, were it 
not that pain stands by the side of the broken law, and 
warns him back to duty ;— pain proportioned, as only per- 
fect wisdom and justice could proportion it, to the degree 
of the offence. When this pain has taught him the exist- 
ence and the nature of the law, and led him into the way 
of obedience, it has answered its end, and returns no more 
to plague him, unless again evoked by a fresh incantation 
of disobedience. 

This is the necessary result of an examination of the 
natural laws, their nature, their object, and their penalty. 
The good of man, in those that apply to his condition, is 
the beginning and the end of them. If they are observed, 
they bring with them a dowry of such an order and degree 
of happiness as belongs to them. If they are violated, the 
suffering which follows is designed to enforce their benig- 
nant sway, and to urge the erring back into the paths of 
obedience and happiness. These are the conclusions to 
which we are inevitably led by the contemplation of the 
ways of God to man, as shown forth in his dealings with 
him considered as an inhabitant of this world only. With 
the consideration of the question of what may be the divine 
economy of punishment in another life this inquiry has 
nothing to do. That belongs to another science, that of 
divinity, which treats of things revealed, not observed. 
However that question may be settled, it does not affect the 
proposition before us. The class of objects, as well as the 
method of approaching them, embraced within the scope of 
the two inquiries, is entirely distinct. 

The process, then, of the divine government as mani- 
fested in its action upon human condition in this world, 


would seem to be the model for those schemes of govern-— 


ment which men frame for their own convenience and 
advantage. We do not think it necessary to consider the 
question whether or not civil government is an express 
institution of the Creator. As far as it is necessary for the 
safety and well-being of mankind, there can be no doubt 
that it is the will of God that it should exist. And it is 


YOL. IV. 17# 
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200 The Philosophy of Punishment. 


only when it is in some good degree in conformity with 
that will, as expressed in the natural laws, that it is a 
blessing or a safeguard. When established or conducted 
in defiance of these laws, it becomes a curse and a swift 
destruction. Nor need we enter into the question of the 
divine right of governments, as far as those under which 
we live are concerned. Whatever may be the truth as to 
the powers of the Old World, we have settled the point 
here in our constitutions of government, in which the people 
are recognized as the source of all power, the fountain of 
all authority, the creator of all government. What the 
people have made, then, the people can modify; and it is 
their business to modify it until it answers the true end of 
its creation. 

When men, in the course of carrying out their plans of 
government, come to the most delicate and difficult portion 
of it, —the assigning of pains and penalties to infractions 
of their own laws,— it behoves them in an especial manner 
to take a celestial observation, and to guide their course by 
those fixed and everlasting manifestations of himself with 
which the supreme Sovereign has surrounded them as with 
a firmament of light. It is the part of wisdom to see what 
is the example he sets us, and to pursue 


‘Of his steps the track divine.’ 


It is not wise in man to set himself for wisdom above his 
Maker, nor to contend with him in power. This attempt 
and this struggle have marked the whole history of the race ; 
and they are still going on. But they have not succeeded 
as yet, and it is not at all likely that they ever will. The 
punitive process of the natural laws, then, is the proper 
copy for those of man’s invention. It is by the study and 
the imitation of the one that the other can be carried for- 
ward and perfected. Man need not fear to deal with man 
upon the principles on which God deals with mankind. 
Nor need theology take the alarm at this adoption of the 
natural laws as the true teacher of the municipal laws. No 
interference is necessary between her science and that of 
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penal jurisprudence. For, granting that the Almighty 
intends to punish offences done in the flesh in the future 
state, as held by the great majority of Christians, and of 
the believers in all forms of religion, it does not follow that 
he has delegated his prerogative to man. When he has 
bestowed upon us his omniscience and omnipotence ; when 
we can, like him, read the secrets of all hearts, and wield 
those scales of eternal justice in which he weighed 


‘The pendulous, round earth, and balanced air 
In counterpoise,’ 


and in which he ponders the nicest shades of motive, and 
the most delicate differences of character, then we may 
presume to inflict pains and penalties as an expiation or a 
punishment, rather than as a correction, of guilt. ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord: I will repay!’ And what- 
ever may be the interpretation put upon these words, or 
whatever force may be allowed them by persons of different 
shades of religious belief, they should satisfy all those who 
receive them as the utterance of plenary inspiration (which 
is the case with the great mass of the advocates of Capital 
Punishment and of vindictive penalties in general), that 
this is a power reserved to the Almighty King himself, and 
not deputed to us his ephemeral creatures. 

The operation of the natural laws affords us an example 
of another character. We there see an example which we 
can follow at an humble distance. We can detect in it a 
philosophy by which we may be profited ourselves. We 
ascend from facts to theory, and can rest our systems which 
have for their object human actions, upon well-ascertained 
experience. If we inform our minds with a benevolence 
akin to that which fills the Divine Mind, we shall approach 
the work of making penal laws in a spirit of wisdom allied 
to his; and the result will be widely different from that 
which the experience of mankind has yet unfolded. When, 
like him, we look first and chiefly to the happiness of those 
on whom the laws are intended to act, and devise and 
apply them with this pervading and inspiring purpose, a 
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new era will be begun in the history of society. The new 
heavens and the new earth will begin to be superinduced 
upon the old. The uniformity of municipal with natural 
law, of human with divine government, will produce har- 
monies never yet perceived on this discordant earth. ‘The 
peace and safety which the blind selfishness of men has 
driven far from their habitations will return and bless them, 
and the obedience of society to divine law will find its 
reward in the obedience of the individuals of which it is 
made up, to its own wise and necessary regulations. 
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INVOCATION. 























BY P 8S BADGER. 









Spirit of Music! through my undoing, 
Pour thy bright waters my dark path along : 
Fainting I languish, — still am thee wooing, 
Spirit of Beauty, thou Spirit of Song! 









Cold o’er the heart of the exiled and lonely, 
Waves from the vanished low murmuring roll ; 
Bearing but shadows, sad echoings only, 

Dark through the past haunted caves of the soul. 





Gladness and Hope, why are ye not springing? 
Are ye but phantoms, unreal as fair? 

Show me the pathway where joyously winging 
The blaze of your pinions glance bright i’the air. 


Dark is the heart and burdened with sadness ; 
Lowers the bleak, howling tempest o’er me : 
Music all-glorious — Love’s golden gladness, — 
Spirit of Beauty! I yield me to thee. 








Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 
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A THOUGHT OF THE SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 


Lire is the most sacred of things. It is God’s first gift 
to man, and the necessary condition of all his other gifts. 
First we must be, and then all else which belongs to us 
follows after. When, in the Genesis of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, God would define himself through Moses to the 
Israelites, he calls himself J am: Moses was to say to the 
children of Israel, ‘I am (that is, the self-subsistent, the self- 
living, the essential Life) hath sent me unto you.” God 
himself is first life, and then the author of life. The uni- 
verse hath nothing in it so mysterious, so reverend, as life. 
Sun, moon, and stars might be, and move; all that astrono- 
my shows us of the heavens, and geology and chemistry, 
with their kindred sciences, demonstrate of the matter of 
the earth, — the forces, the balances, the compensations, the 
attractions and repulsions, the affinities, the eternal change, 
the eternal movement, the eternal order, — all these might be 
as now, and still there would be nothing but law, material 
law; no spiritual existence, no soul, to rejoice and sing 
amidst mute matter,—the awful silence of matter inani- 
mate; beauty, but no eye; uses, no user; order, no witness ; 
boundless store of lessons, no learner; infinite motion, no 
emotion; all-pervading pulsation, no heart; the holy temple 
of creation informed by Divinity, no priest, no worshipper. 
But when the life of God is made manifest in the soul; 
when spiritual life is begotten; when man and woman are 
created, then the universe responds to its Author; it seems 
then complete, and through human life is made here on the 
earth the adequate expression of God. Then the eye is 
come to see beauty, the heart to beat with conscious glad- 
ness, the speaking lips to utter the hymn of creation, the 
worshipper is in the temple, prayer is heard, the child calls 
for bis infinite Father, and the arch of heaven, in sunny day 
and starry night, answers back, My child, my child; then 
the earth, by the lips of man, pronounces the word of wisdom 
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which created it; then the Spirit of God, which before the 
fiat of creation moved upon the face of the formless waters, 
moves upon the face of the smiling infant-earth in the form 
of man and woman, intelligent partakers of the Divine 
Logos, God’s incarnate breath. Whoso reverences not the 
life of God as inviolably sacred in the form of his brother- 
man and sister-woman, whom he hath seen, how can he 
reverence the life of God in the diviner form which he hath 
not seen, which he can never see and live a mortal life ? 
Life is first to us; all other things follow then as conse- 
quences, and float upon this mystery of conscious being: 
life is principal and source; things, thoughts, affairs, socie- 
ties, are all secondary and derived. Leave us life, and all 
damage shall be repaired. Strip us of possessions, let us 


lose delights, friends, home, good name, and, more precious 


than all else, a clean conscience; nay, let worse befall us, 
let us be even abandoned to open crime and violence, but 
leave us time and prayer, and we have enough for renova- 
tion. If we could know it, if we could feel it, as in our 
best and in our worst moments we sometimes do feel it, to 
be alive is to be blessed. For a worthy person to live, and 
lovingly to sustain the relations of life, child and parent, 
brother and sister, man and woman, common children of 
one creating Father; to behold morning and evening, and 
day and night, the procession of the seasons, the birds, the 
animals, the flowers; to pulsate with the heart of nature, to 
rest upon her bosom as trustingly as the infant upon the 
bosom of the mother, or the sun and stars in space; so to 
live in a breathing gladness, what an unutterable blessing! 
True life is such; bad life is always demonstrating that such 
is true life, by the terrible pains of transgression, and the 
startling intuitions of conscience in the midst of the dark- 
ness of sin. All life ought to be such, all life may become 
such by the renovation of prayer and well-doing, even in 
the most depraved of mortals. ‘There is a point in every 
life when the experience of sin must become corrective. 
God gives us life to work with, and time to work in. They 
are his gift to all,—to all. 
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But this time, the visible portion of eternity allotted by 
God to each one of us, bounded by natural birth at one extre- 
mity, and natural death at the other; this human, conscious, 
immortal life, so mysterious and sacred that the universe 
hath nothing to match it for sacredness and mystery but 
the being of its Giver; these gifts of God our codes of law 
propose to protect by violating them in the persons of 
criminal men, not, like the criminal, overmastered by temp- 
tation, not, Cain-like, on the crest of a wave of anger, but 
untempted, in the calm of deliberation, in the thought of jus- 
tice which leaves no remorse behind it, and so is doubly 
dreadful. ‘The most tremendous act on earth is the killing 
of a human being by the hand of society in penalty for sin. 


AN EXECUTION UNDER SINGULAR CrRcUMSTANCES.— Some 
years ago a man was apprehended in Hampshire, charged with a 
capital offence (sheep-stealing, I believe). After being examined 
before a justice of the peace, he was committed to the county 
gaol at Winchester for trial at the ensuing assizes. The evidence 
against the man was too strong to admit of any doubt of his 
guilt; he was consequently convicted, and sentence of death 
(rigidly enforced for this crime at the period alluded to) pro- 
nounced. Months and years passed away, but no warrant for his 
execution arrived. In the interval, a marked improvement in the 
man’s conduct and bearing became apparent. His natural abili- 
ties were good, his temper mild, and his general desire to please 
attracted the attention and engaged the confidence of the governor 
of the prison, who at length employed him as a domestic servant ; 
and such was his reliance on his integrity, that he even employed 
him in executing commissions, not only in the city, but to places 
at a great distance from it. After a considerable lapse of time, 
however, the awful instrument, which had been inadvertently con- 
cealed among other papers, was discovered, and at once forwarded 
to the high sheriff, and by the proper authority to the unfortunate 
delinquent himself. My purpose is brief relation only: suffice it 
to say, the unhappy man is stated under these affecting circum- 
stances to have suffered the last penalty of the law. — Notes and 
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LEGAL PENALTIES FOR CRIME. 


In a story by Mrs. Francis D. Gage, we find the follow- 
ing criticisms on legal penalties for crime: — 


‘Would it not have been better, Aunt Hannah, if Henry 
Witherell had stayed with his family, or rather submitted him- 
self to the law of the land, and lived out the penalties attached 
to his crime, than to have run away and shunned them in the way 
he did? It seems to me it would have carried with it a more 
honest look.’ 

‘It may have a more honest look; but perhaps, if we examine 
the subject, we may come to a different conclusion. I am not 
at all sure that the penalties of the law, as they now stand, are 
not in some measure unjust, if they are not dishonest. For 
suppose Henry Witherell had given himself into the hands of the 
officers of justice, he would have been tried and sentenced to 
the Ohio Penitentiary for not less than ten years, perhaps twenty. 
His education, his position in society, his very virtues, would 
have aggravated and made blacker his crimes with an impartial 
jury. And so they should; for the more light and knowledge a 
man has, the deeper is his responsibility if he does wrong, and 
he is less worthy of praise for the performance of right. An 
unprejudiced jury, then, would have sentenced him to the extent 
of the law; for his crime was a fearful one. The State of Ohio 
would have taken him from his wife, whom, in the sight of God 
and man, he had sworn to love, cherish, and protect, and from 
his children, who could have no other father or protector, and 
placed him in close confinement at hard labor. And for whom 
would he labor? Could he, if he wished, make restitution to those 
he had injured? No. Could he still help and protect his family, 
for whose sake, though so wrongfully, he had been tempted to 
sin? No. He must labor for the State, or he is hired out by 
the State to some jobber or speculator who pays to the State one- 
third or one-half what he can honestly earn, if he were a free 
man; and thus his toil and labor enrich some scheming indi- 
vidual, while the family he wronged, or the wife and children he 
has been taken from, may live in poverty and degradation. - No 
state, no country, should ever make a revenue out of crime.’ 

‘But I don’t see, aunt, how it can be done any better.’ 

‘I cannot see, Isabel, that the State has any more right to rob 
the criminal, than the criminal has to rob the individual. Society 
should be protected, and criminals should be restrained and made 
to labor; for the privilege to labor is the highest boon that can 
be bestowed upon them, if allowed to labor according to their 
strength and ability. Let them pay all their own expenses first ; 
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then let the surplus of their earnings be divided between those 
whom they are naturally bound to protect, and those they have 
wilfully wronged. Such a system would teach the criminal a 
twofold lesson; teach him to be good, and teach him to be just. 
Ay, it would teach him humanity, to love his fellow-men; and 
that society, in thus restraining him, had but acted the part of a 
kind but wise and loving parent to bring him back to duty.’ 

‘But that would be no punishment at all.’ 

‘Indeed! and what right has society to punish? ‘* Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.’ No punishment is justifiable, in my 
mind, simply as punishment. When the object is not to reform, 
it becomes malice or revenge, and works a deadly evil in the 
heart of the offender on whom it is inflicted. But 1 am no lawyer 
or legislator, and don’t know how to argue this matter: I only 
give you my feelings to ponder upon.’ 

‘For me to ponder upon! Pshaw! what have young girls to 
do with the criminal code of Ohio, or any other State, I’d like 
to know ?’ 

‘About as much as any one else, I should think. Young girls 
are subject to that criminal code, if they commit transgressions.’ 

‘Oh! to be sure they are; but then they commit so few trans- 
gressions that one might almost say they lived aright without the 
law. I've been in the penitentiary, and I never saw a woman 
there yet.’ 

‘There are women there, Bell, poor, wretched, abandoned 
creatures, that would chase that careless smile from your lip, and 
make it pale with terror to think that any thing in the form of 
woman could be brought so low. You know but little of the 
dark ways of life, my child; but little of the crime and shame 
and sin of which even our own sex is guilty. But let us turn 
from them to men and to the laws that govern both. 

* You saw no women in the State Prison; but you saw men by 
scores and hundreds, — pale-faced, downcast, gloomy-looking 
men, — shut in from the light and sunshine of life; separated 
from every dear and softening association ; deprived of every 
sympathy for toiling, toiling, toiling weeks, months, and years; 
and shut up in their dark, damp, loathsome, unventilated cells at 
night, with no hope for the future to lighten their labors, no cheer- 
ing thought of doing good to make the present tolerable; all is re- 
straint and compulsion. Alone among their fellows ; alone with 
the harrowing, guilty thoughts of the past, the cheerless, hopeless 
foreboding of the future. Was there any thing in all this that 
struck you as leading poor, fallen man to repentance ?— any 
thing to make his heart better? Yes, yes; it is your duty to 
ponder the law of the land, to ponder it well; for, though that 
law generally falls on the head of man as the offender, it seldom 
fails to fall at the same time on the heart of woman. The mother 
hears the sentence of her son, and the light of her life is dimmed 


for ever. ‘The sister hears the death-knell of her brother’s honor, 
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and a shade of sin and sorrow falls upon all her hopes. The wife 
sees her husband enter the gloomy portals of crime and shame, 
and the iron that shuts him in enters her own soul; ah! through 
her into the souls of her own offspring, who must for ever stand 
before the world as the “felon’s child.’ Say not, then, that 
women have no interest in, and should not ponder, the laws. 

** Women should not trouble their heads about these things,” 
said a consequential statesman once in my hearing, to a lady who 
was pleading for the abolition of the hanging law; ‘we don’t 
hang women.” 

** Not often, I will admit,” she answered, ‘* but you hang men; 
and if my father, my husband, my brother, or my son, was about 
to swing from the gallows, would you tell me that I should not 
trouble myself about it? No, sir. Oh! if you do not hang the 
bodies of women, you hang their spirits in sorrow and bitter- 
ness.””’ 

‘I don’t see how this sorrow and bitterness can be avoided, 
Aunt Hannah, unless you take away all law, and live without 
government at all.’ 

‘You misunderstand me. The abrogation of all law would 
not take away the sorrow and bitterness from woman’s heart, 
when those she loved had been guilty of crimes. But it would 
take away much of the sorrow and bitterness of that loved one’s 
punishment, if she knew that it was made as judicious and kind 
as possible, and that, when the lost one was restored to her, she 
might hope that he would come to her a wiser and a better man. 
It is woman's interest, then, to strive with earnestness that the 
laws under which she lives should be righteous and just laws; 
for she knows not in what day or hour she may feel their crushing 
weight upon her own heart.’ 





Tuere are two angels that attend unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 

Till sunset, that we may repent ; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now, if my act be good, as I believe it, 

It cannot be recalled : it is already 

Sealed up in heaven as a good deed accomplished. 


Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
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WITCHCRAFT AND CONJURATION IN ENGLAND. 


Most absurd and wicked laws were in force against 
those suspected of witchcraft in former times, by which 
death was the punishment; and thousands of persons suf- 
fered both by the public executioners and the hands of the 
people. A statute was enacted declaring all witchcraft 
and sorcery to be felony, without benefit of clergy, in the 
33d year of the reign of Henry VIII, in the year 1541p» 
again in the fifth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
1562; and in the first year of James I. in 1663. Barring- 
ton estimates the oflicial murders for witchcraft in England 
in two hundred years at 30,000. The English condemned 
and burnt the beautiful and heroic Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of Orleans, as a sorceress, A.D. 1431. Sir Matthew Hale 
burnt two persons for witchcraft in 1664. Three thousand 
were executed in England under the Long Parliament. 
Northamptonshire and Huntingdon preserved the supersti- 
tion about witchcraft later than any other counties. ‘Two 
pretended witches were executed at Northampton in 1705, 
while the ‘Spectator’ was in the course of publication in 
London, and five others seven years afterwards. In 1716 
a woman and her daughter, aged nine, were hanged in 
Huntingdon. In Scotland thousands of persons were burnt 
in the period of about a hundred years. Among the vic- 
tims were persons of the highest rank, while all orders in 
the state concurred. James I. even caused a whole assize 
to be prosecuted for an acquittal. ‘This king published his 
Dialogues of Demonologie first in Edinburgh and after- 
wards in London. The last sufferers in Scotland was in 
1772, at Dernoch. The laws against witchcraft had lain 
dormant for many years, when, an ignorant person attempt- 
ing to revive them by finding a bill against a poor old wo- 
man in Surrey for the practice of witchcraft, they were 
repealed in the tenth year of George II, 1736. 
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KEEP IN STEP. 


*Those who would walk together must keep in step.’ 


Ay! the world keeps moving forward, 
Like an army marching by : 
Hear you not its heavy footfall, 
That resoundeth to the sky! 
Some bold spirits bear the banner, 
Souls of sweetness chant the song, 
Lips of energy and fervor 
Make the timid-hearted strong. 
Like brave soldiers, we march forward : 
If you linger, or turn back, 
You must look to get a jostling 
While you stand upon the track. 
Keep in step! 


My good neighbor, Master Standstill, 
Gazes on it as it goes ; 

Not quite sure but he is dreaming 
In his afternoon’s repose ! 


‘ Nothing good,’ he says, ‘ can issue 
From this endless ‘* moving on ; ”’ 
Ancient laws and institutions 
Are decaying, or are gone. 
We are rushing on to ruin, 
With our mad, newfangled ways.’ 
While he speaks, a thousand voices, 
As the heart of one man, say, 
‘* Keep in step! ”’ 


Gentle neighbor, will you join us, 
Or return to ‘ good old ways’? 
Take again the fig-leaf apron 
Of old Adam’s ancient days ; 
Or become a hardy Briton, — 
Beard the lion in his lair, 
And lie down in dainty slumber, 
Wrapped in skin of shaggy bear ; 
Rear the hut amid the forest, 
Skim the wave in light canoe? 
Ah! I see you do not like it : 
Then, if these ‘ old ways’ won’t do, 
Keep in step! 








VOL. V.- 


Liberty. 


Be assured, good Master Standstill, 
All-wise Providence designed 
Aspiration and progression 
For the yearning human mind. 
Generations left their blessings 
In the relics of their skill, 
Generations yet are longing 
For a greater glory still ; 
And the shades of our forefathers 
Are not jealous of our deed : 
We but follow where they beckon ; 
We but go where they do lead. 
Keep in step! 


One detachment of our army 

May encamp upon the hill; 
While another, in the valley, 

May enjoy ‘ its own sweet will; ’ 


This may answer to one watchword, 


That may echo to another ; 
But, in unity and concord, 


They discern that each is brother. 
Breast to breast they’re marching onward, 


In a good, now peaceful way ; 
You'll be jostled if you hinder, 
So don’t offer, let, or stay. 
Keep in step! 





LIBERTY. 


Srone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
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HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A TRAVELLER Who was crossing the Alps was overtaken 
by a snow-storm at the top of a high mountain. The cold 
became intense. The air was thick with sleet, and the 
piercing winds seemed to penetrate into his bones. Still 
the traveller for a time struggled on; but at last his limbs 
were quite benumbed, a heavy drowsiness began to creep 
over him, his feet almost refused to move; and he lay 
down on the snow to give way to the fatal sleep which 
is the last stage of extreme cold, and from which he 
would certainly never have waked up in this world. Just 
at that moment, he saw another poor traveller coming up 
along the road. ‘The unhappy man seemed to be, if possi- 
ble, in a worse condition than himself. For he, too, could 
scarcely move; all his powers were frozen, and all appeared 
to be just on the point to die. 

When he saw the poor man, the traveller who was just 
going to lie down to sleep made a great effort. He roused 
up and crawled, for he was scarcely able to walk, to his 
dying fellow-sufferer. 

He then took his hands into his own, and tried to warm 
them. He chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he 
applied friction to his body. And all the time he spake 
cheering words into his ear, and tried to comfort him. 

As he did this, the dying man began to revive; his 
powers were restored, and he felt able to go forward. But 
this was not all; for his kind benefactor was recovered by 
the efforts which he had made to save his friend. The 
exertion of rubbing made the blood to circulate again in 
his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm the 
other. His drowsiness went off, and he no longer wished 
to sleep; his limbs returned to their proper force, and the 
two congratulated one another on their happy escape. 

Soon the storm passed away: the mountain was crossed, 
and they reached their quiet homes in safety. 
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If you feel your heart cold towards your fellow-man, and 
your soul almost ready to perish, try to do something which 
may help another soul to life and make his heart glad, and 
you will often find it the best way to warm and restore 
and gladden your soul. — Exchange Paper. 


THE SWORD AND THE PRESS. 


Tue following beautiful extract, illustrating in a power- 
ful manner the advantages of printing to mankind, is from 
an essay by Thomas Carlyle, in the ‘ British Review,’ 
published nearly twenty years ago, when that somewhat 
noted writer clothed his ideas in plain English, and his 
works could be read without the aid of a glossary, and 
understood without an insight into the mysteries of Trans- 
cendentalism : — 


‘When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of seventy 
thousand human skulls, and was seen standing at the gate of 
Damascus, glittering in steel, with his battle-axe on his shoulder, 
till his fierce hosts filed out to new victories and new carnage, 
the pale looker-on might have fancied that nature was in her 
death-throes ; for havoc and despair had taken possession of the 
earth, the sun of manhood seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet 
it might be on that very gala-day of Tamerlane, that a little boy 
was playing nine-pins on the streets of Medtz, whose history was 
more important than that of twenty Tamerlanes. The Kham, with 
his shaggy demons of the wilderness, ‘* passed away like a whirl- 
wind,” to be forgotten for ever; and that German artisan has 
wrought a benefit which is yet immeasurably expanding itself, 
and will continue to expand itself, through all countries and 
through all times. 

‘What are the conquests and expeditions of the whole corpora- 
tions of captains, from Walter the Pennyless to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, compared with those movable types of Faust? Truly, it 
is a mortifying thing for your conqueror to reflect how perishable 
is the metal with which he hammers with such violence ; how the 
kind earth will soon shroud up his bloody foot-prints; and all 
that he achieved, and skilfully piled together, will be but like 
his own city of a camp, — this evening loud with life, to-morrow 
all struck and vanished, — “‘ a few earth-pits and heaps of straw.” 
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For here, as always, it continues true, that the deepest force is 
the stillest; that, as in the fable, the mild shining of the sun 
shall silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest 
in vain essayed. Above all, it is ever to keep in the mind, that, 
not by material but by moral power, are men and their actions 
governed. How noiseless is thought. No rolling of drums, no 
tramps of squadrons, or immeasurable tumult of baggage-wagons, 
attend its movements. In what obscure and sequestered places 
may the head be meditating which is one day to be crowned with 
more than imperial authority! For kings and emperors will be 
among its ministering servants; it will rule not over, but in all 
heads; and with these its solitary combinations of ideas, and 
with magic formulas, bend the world to its will. The time may 
come when Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws 
than his battles, and the victory of Waterloo prove less momen- 
tous than the opening of the first Mechanics’ Institute.’ 


SAVAGE NURSERY RHYMES. 


Ir may be thought too harsh a construction to say, that 
murder is made a light and familiar subject of excitement 
and interest to the nursery; but that killing, by direct inten- 
tion, is one of the favorite subjects of these songs and tales 
is but too evident. The principle of destructiveness is arti- 
ficially developed by these means (and, sooth to confess, 
there is no need for this in human nature) from the earliest 
period. Even in assisting the infant to learn the alphabet 
by the help of signs and figures, we find that 


* A was an Archer, 
And shot at a Frog!’ 


In the illustration, we, in most cases, see the effect of the 
shot; the frog being transfixed with an arrow, having one 
hand clasped over his head, and turning up his large eyes. 
Some children of tender and affectionate nature, whose 
imagination also aids them to realize this as something 
painful, are affected by the sight; but it is to be feared that 
most of them laugh at the fun of the thing, and would like 
to do the same; and also, moreover, take the first opportu- 
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nity of doing the same act, and other things of the sort. 


But, in both cases, the attention of the child being arrested, 


its mind amused, and its feet and fingers kept out of mis- 
chief, the end in view is obtained. Mischief sown in the 
mind goes for nothing. 


‘Who killed Cock Robin? 
I, said the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow; 
And I killed Cock Robin.’ 


The outspoken, barefaced, valiant impudence of the an- 
swer, which is far more like a boast than a confession, finds 
but too much sympathy with the hearers. It is true that 
the children are, in many instances, affected by the sight of 
the deceased cock-robin with his legs sticking up in the air, 
as he lies on his little black pall, and more especially when 
it is found that 


‘ All the birds in the air fell a-sighing and sobbing, 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin.’ 


But not a word of the sparrow being put upon his trial for 
the crime; no justice is done, no punishment awarded. 


Evits oF Newry Acqurrep FrEEpom. — There is only one 
cure for the evils which newly acquired freedom produces, and 
that cure is freedom! When a prisoner leaves his cell, he can- 
not bear the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colors or 
recognize faces. But the remedy is not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze 
of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations 
whick have become half blind in the house of bondage. But let 
them gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years, men learn to reason. The extreme violence of opinion 
subsides. Hostile theories correct each other. The scattered 
elements of truth cease to conflict, and begin to coalesce. And at 
length a system of justice and order is induced out of the chaos. 
— Macaulay. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. XIII. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


I nave had every opportunity given me to form an idea 
of the Ragged Schools of England. The phrase is a singu- 
lar one, and it has been proposed to alter the word ‘ ragged’ 
into something more euphonious; but the original projec- 
tors of these institutions have been peculiarly tenacious of 
the term, and therefore it will probably remain. Lord 
Ashley is at the head of these schools. He has done more 
by his influence and wealth to forward the objects con- 
nected with them than almost any other man of England. 
He has done much also to reclaim the thieves of London; 
and, judging from the accounts given, I should suppose he 
had been singularly successful. I had an interview with 
him which was quite satisfactory ; and I found him deeply 
interested in my mission to England. An incident occurred, 
in relation to my calling on him, which it may not be inap- 
propriate to mention. I went there before ten in the morn- 
ing; and wishing, of course, to despatch business, I expected 
an immediate interview, but the servant said his Lordship 
does not see any one before eleven. Of course I could not 
press the matter; but, taking a stroll in Hyde Park, I soon 
used up the hour, and then found admittance to his Lord- 
ship quite easy. He spoke warmly of the great cause of 
the reformation of criminals, and certainly seemed disposed 
to aid me by his influence. He gave me a letter to Miss 
Burdett Coutts, the daughter of the rich banker, who has 
done so much for discharged prisoners. I called, but could 
not see her at the time, and therefore was obliged to give 
it up. This I regretted, as I had heard very much of her 
efforts in the great cause of prison-reform. It is very difli- 
cult in England to gain access to persons of high rank. 
Letters of introduction are almost absolutely necessary ; 
and, even then, it is almost impossible to find them with a 
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leisure moment. True, there is a class who have nothing 
to do but to hunt foxes and receive company; but then 
such a class can do very litile for a reformer. Other objects 
occupy their attention, and it would be out of place to ex- 
pect any thing truly valuable from them. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that many noblemen and ladies of high 
rank do engage in works of philanthropy. I could give 
many instances of this; but I must pass on to the real ob- 
ject of this communication, — the subject of ragged schools, 
When one comes to look at these schools, he finds the 
term not at all inappropriate ; for such a ragged set of chil- 
dren I never witnessed before in my life. In fact, they 
seem never to have been washed; and, as to clothing, they 
had not enough to allow of the name. The Field Lane 
Ragged School is the most frequently visited in London, 
especially by Americans. It was refreshing to find several 
American autographs. ‘lo see any one from America 
was delightful. ‘Those who have never travelled can have 
but little idea of the pleasure of meeting with one of his 
own countrymen. It is not very often that one meets 
with such a chance, though the exhibition brought over 
many more this year than usual. ‘This school is open 
daily. ‘The scholars are taught the common branches dur- 
ing the week, and on Sunday they are instructed in matters 
pertaining to religion; so that the whole time is taken up. 
Benevolent men and women give their time to the work; 
and they find it a pleasant task to take the miserable crea- 
tures from the street, and train them up in virtuous habits. 
What may be the final result of such self-sacrificing efforts 
none but God can predict. But I think, of all the institu- 
tions of England, none produces more good than these 
schools. ‘There are boys and girls picked up from the cel- 
lars and garrets, and from the streets and dens of infamy. 
They are brought under religious restraints, and made ever 
to kneel before God in prayer. Many were actual pick- 
pockets once, and even some continued the trade. I was 
told, however, that there was provision made for every suf- 
fering class in London. ‘This may be the case; yet it must 
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be remembered, that, even among the suffering, there is 
after all often a repulsiveness to coming under the whole- 
some restraints necessary to all charitable institutions. 
There is a large class who prefer strolling through the 
streets, and begging by the wayside. It is this large class 
that is benefited by the ragged school. Connected with 
the schools, in some instances, are baths; and the scholars 
are obliged to wash every morning. ‘This is very necessary ; 
for certainly, if we would reach the mind, we must have a 
clean body. There is a closer connection between physi- 
cal and moral purity than most persons would imagine. 
Hence, I would, in all efforts at reformation, begin by re- 
moving physical impurity. Unless we do this, we shall 
find it slow work to reach the soul, and touch the nice 
sympathies of our nature, and bring back the wanderer to 
the fold of God. 

In the reclamation of the juvenile delinquent, the ragged 
school has been pre-eminently useful. Many a wayward 
boy has been arrested in his career of vice; and not only so, 
but many an old hardened offender has been made to feel 
the quickening influences of this institution. In fact, the 
school is not confined to boys: I saw men and women 
there, many of whom had become hardened in crime, 
actually made to observe the wholesome rules of the school, 
and actually joining in worship. Now, if these poor, 
vicious creatures could be restrained for a single hour, it 
was certainly a great point gained. ‘Then, when we re- 
member how many are thus brought within the benign 
influences of the Christian religion, the heart is made to 
rejoice. 

A question has come up in connection with the ragged 
schools which is now securing the attention of many phi- 
lanthropists. I refer to the disposal of the ragged scholar 
after he is reformed; for it happens frequently, that, in a 
country like England, it is extremely difficult to find em- 
ployment for the reclaimed. Unless this is done, but little 
will be accomplished. Of course, the question of emigra- 
tion has presented itself as the best cure. There has been, 
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therefore, a plan formed to meet this want. The place that 
occupies a large share of public attention for this purpose 
is Australia. Many have gone there, and the most flatter- 
ing accounts come back of the favorable results. I could 
give many cases from the public prints; but I must reserve 
such facts for another communication. In many instances, 
there is a strong disposition to encourage emigration to 
America; for it is generally supposed by people here, that 
there is abundance of means there, and that labor is by far 
more profitable than in almost any other country. Of 
course this is true to a certain extent, but there are many 
limitations. However, it is of course certain that there will 
be extensive emigration to America; and a portion of those 
who go will be from the ragged schools. Sometimes a boy 
will begin to save from his scanty earnings for that very 
purpose. This, of course, makes him industrious and _ pru- 
dent. Oftentimes the ragged scholar becomes by emigration 
the honest and faithful citizen. In a magazine published 
in London, devoted to the interests of the ragged school, 
there are many encouraging examples. 

One favorable result of the ragged-school system is, that, 
in endeavoring to correct the evils of society, the benefactors 
of these schools have pointed out very faithfully some of 
the causes of crime. Of course I cannot enter largely into 
such a subject now; but I will mention one, and that is the 
immorality of the London press. Few persons are aware 
of the enormous amount of literature that is thrown off in 
England which is of a corrupting nature. A writer esti- 
mates, that, in one year, there was published from the 
London press, in newspapers and serials of a decidedly 
pernicious character, twenty-eight millions eight hundred 
and sixty-two thousand! It was farther estimated, that 
there were published four hundred thousand weekly, which 
would give the enormous sum of twenty millions eight 
hundred thousand yearly! This is not all. It is not 
merely the printed page that does the mischief; but then, 
connected with many of these publications, will be found 


weekly importations of French prints of so indecent a cha- 
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racter, that once they could only be obtained by stealth, but 
now they are openly exposed for sale. It is not, then, to 
be wondered at that the young are so often tempted from 
the path of virtue. ‘The press has an immense influence in 
forming the public character; and, when corrupted, no mind 
can estimate the vast amount of injury that may be done. 
But this is a very large subject, and I have already reached 
the end of my sheet, and therefore I close for the present. 


No. XIV. 
COLD BATH-FIELDS PRISON. 


This prison contains about eleven hundred prisoners. I 
found the inmates enjoying unusual health. When the 
cholera was in London, only one fell a victim to its ravages. 
The infirmary was closed for six months in the year. Se- 
veral questions were asked, which the keeper readily an- 
swered : — 

Have you a library ? 

There are forty-five volumes to each yard. 

Do you have any preaching? 

Yes, every Sunday. 

What church is attached to the prison? 

The services are of the Church of England. 

Are all obliged to attend ? ; 

No, Roman Catholics are not obliged to attend. 

Do you allow friends to converse with the prisoners ? 
Once in three months, in the presence of an officer, 
for one quarter of an hour. 

(. Are the prisoners allowed to write home ? 

A. Once in three months. 

Q. How much time do they get for reading ? 

A. About four hours a day. 

Q. Are they allowed to go to school? 

A. Yes, one hour a day for those who make application. 

@. What number attend the school? 
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A. About one hundred and eighty out of eleven hundred 
prisoners attend. _ 

(. What branches are taught? 

A. Reading and writing. 

@. What number of persons does it take to do the cook- 
ing? 

A. Three perform the whole. 

Q. How much do the prisoners earn a day? 

A. A large part of the prisoners do nothing. They are 
placed on the treadwheel, and others for one hour and 
three-quarters each day lift cannon-balls that weigh twenty- 
four pounds a piece. Some pick oakum, which would not 
give over two farthings a day toward their support. We 
have a tinman, a brush-maker, and a bookbinder. We do 
all our shoemaking. ‘The men do all the washing. 

Q. What is the object of the treadwheel, and the lifting 
of the cannon-balls ? 

A. No other object than punishment. 

Q. But could not the prison be made more productive ? 

A. If we attempted this, then there would be complaint 
on the outside that we interfered with honest industry. 

@. But what can be the great difference between keeping 
men idle inside of the prison, and doing the same thing 
out of the prison? In either case you have to support the 
idle man. 

A. You cannot make men see that. There is a great 
deal of complaint from tax-payers for supporting the prison. 
How many persons do you discharge in a day? 
Sometimes fifty. 

What then becomes of them ? 

No one cares for them. 

Do any of them return back to prison ? 

Yes. Many return because they have no other place 


POPRO PAO 


to go. 

Q. How many times did you ever know a prisoner to 
return ? 

A. One man has been here forty times! 

Q. What is the difficulty ? 
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A. Want of employment. 
Such were a few of the questions that occurred on this 
visit. I discovered at once the grand difficulty. There 
were two things wanting at once: suitable employment 
in prison, and adequate employment when discharged. 
Various remedies have been proposed; but no one has yet 
been presented to remove the great evil. Here, then, is more 
room for philanthropy. At some other time I shall give 
my views on these points. Further examinations will 
give me more facts that will be useful on the whole subject. 
Emigration and transportation have been tried; but neither 
has yet met the evil. There is no subject more important 
than that of providing for discharged prisoners. ‘The man 
who shall meet this question, and make society act, will 
do a great work in the prevention of crime. I do not see 
how crime can be lessened much in England till released 
prisoners are better provided for. 


A BeautiruL Tuovent. — Life is beautifully compared to 
a fountain fed by a thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. 
It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings, that part 
asunder if one be broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are 
surrounded by innumerable dangers which make it much more 
strange that they escape so long, than that they all perish sud- 
denly at last. We are encompassed with accidents every day, 
to crush the mouldering tenement that we inhabit. The seeds 
of disease are planted in our constitution by nature. The earth 
and the atmosphere, whence we draw the breath of life, is impreg- 
nated with death; health is made to operate its own destruction. 
The food that nourishes, contains the elements of decay; the soul 
that animates it by vivifying fire tends to wear it out by its own 
action; death lurks in ambush along our paths. Notwithstanding 
this is the truth, so palpably confirmed by the daily examples 
before our eyes, how little do we lay it to heart! We see our 
friends and neighbors perishing among us; but how seldom does 
it occur to our thoughts that our knell shall perhaps give the 
next fruitless warning to the world! 
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INVOCATION. 
BY MRS. H. J. W. LEWIS. 


** Are they not al) ministering spirits ?”’ 


Comg to me, come! I need your presence now, 

In this my darkened hour! 
Unto the idols of the world I bow, 
And their chill shadows rest upon my brow, 
Quenching the beams of heaven’s benignant light 
With the gray mantle of earth’s sombre night, 

And bending to their power 
Thoughts which should know no fetters but the will 
Of Him who bids ambition’s waves be still! 


Come to me, come! the weak and sorely tried 
Asks now your guardian care. 
In hope’s rich garland flowers have drooped and died, 
Idols have fallen from their place of pride ; 
My heart has learned distrust, and throws around 
Its holiest feelings, mysteries profound ; 
Hushed is the voice of prayer ; 
Or its low breathings need the buoyant wing 
Of earnest faith, o’er earth’s thick clouds to spring. 


Come to me, come! for o’er my spirit sweep 
Visions of other years ; 
And soft hands clasp my own, and eyes that weep 
Look into mine, love’s harvest fruits to reap ; 
And voices long since hushed pronounce my name 
With mournful tenderness, and feed the flame 
Shining through many tears, 
And struggling ever with the mists of earth, 
Proclaiming thus its high, angelic birth. 


Jome to me, come! in the sweet hush of morn, 

Or tranquil hour of eve ; 

Whene’er my heart with doubt and grief is torn, 

Whene’er a heavenly hope for me is born, 

Come on your noiseless wings, confirm the bliss 

Found even in a saddened world like this : 
Your peace around me leave, 

Ambassadors of God! and tune your lyres 

To strains undying love alone inspires. 
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FROM NEW YORK. 


No. II. 


Mr. Epviror,— As I have no other news of importance 
to write you, I will give you some account of the distin- 
guished prisoner who has recently come to our country to 
experience as proud a change of fortune as ever fell to the 
lot of man. I will write you about Kossuth; for, although 
you are probably familiar with his history, and have seen 
many accounts of his reception here, he may be an inte- 
resting subject for some of your readers. 

Hungary is an ancient monarchy, or once was, which 
elected its own kings, and for several centuries enjoyed a 
constitution that gave great freedom and allowed great 
progress and happiness to her noble people. Every king 
took a solemn oath to maintain that constitution, and be 
a father to his people. In 1687, the House of Hapsburg 
succeeded to the Hungarian throne, and Hungary became 
a province of Austria; although she still maintained a 
brave independence, and filled all the offices under the 
king with her own capable’sons. But, while she thus 
stood on the dignity of nations, she gave to the king the 
devotions of a proud and chivalric loyalty. She fought his 
battles; she won his victories; she sent him corn and wine 
and fruit, and infused through his empire fresh spirit and 
power from her own vigorous heart. She stood a faithful 
shepherdess, and guarded the flocks of Southern Europe 
from the rampant incursions of the Russian bear. 

Yet, notwithstanding this mighty support and generous 
devotion, notwithstanding every new king from the House 
of Hapsburg solemnly swore to uphold her constitution and 
bless her people, that race of perjurers repeatedly plotted to 
overthrow her liberties. And after many attempts to fuse 
Hungary into Austria, and many insurrections, the Hunga- 
rians again triumphed; and, in 1711, compelled Joseph I. to 
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confirm the old constitution. Then that monarch, false 
to his oath, laid new oppressions on them, which his suc- 
cessor was made to retract. Nevertheless, the coronation- 
oath was again and again violated; and, from 1825 onward, 
they tell us the Hungarians struggled successfully for inter- 
nal reforms by constitutional methods, though perpetually 
thwarted by the bigotry, ignorance, and perverse ambition 
of the Austrian cabinet and crown. ‘They desired to re- 
move the distinction between the favored and unfavored 
classes, and improve the system of taxation, and of the 
tenure of lands; they desired to extend free toleration to 
all religions; they desired free trade with all nations; they 
desired a free press; they desired to develop the great 
resources of Hungary by material, moral, and intellectual 
improvements. They struggled strongly for general educa- 
tion, and plead for the sister states in the empire to have 
their constitutional rights restored. But the House of 
Hapsburg resisted all these efforts, and continued to in- 
trigue for the death of liberties they wefe forced from time 
to time to grant. 

At length, in 1848, the revolution of Vienna broke out, 
and the Hungarians voted an address to the emperor, de- 
manding a series of liberal reforms for themselves and the 
feebler states in the empire. A deputation of a thousand 
Hungarian gentlemen, arrayed in their national costume, 
and in the grace and grandeur of noble minds and a noble 
cause, proceeded to deliver this address to the emperor in 
his palace at Vienna. 

At the head of that deputation marched Louis Kossuth. 
He was born in the present century, and is the son of a 
lawyer, a small land-owner of the noble class at Ujhely, 
in the north of Hungary. He was educated at a protes- 
tant college, and became an advocate. Of an eminent 
character and eloquent voice, he rose to great popularity ; 
and, in 1837, for publishing the debates of the National 
Diet, contrary to Austrian law, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned on the charge of high treason. In prison, however, 
he continued his studies on government, and had there the 
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first dream of Hungarian independence. Proceedings 
against him were ended in 1839, and he was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. During that imprisonment, Ma- 
dame Kossuth, then a maiden of a noble family, sent him 
her sympathy; and they opened a correspondence which 
concluded an engagement, and was consummated in mar- 
riage after his release. 

When once more at liberty, the grand-hearted Majyar 
continued his exertions for his country, and continued to 
rise in the admiration of his people. He was the soul of 
the movement in the Diet that considered the last demand 
of the emperor; and by the fire of his eloquence he carried 
the vote with a unanimity that startled the oppressors. 
The emperor granted all, and proceeded forthwith to Press- 
burg, and ratified the laws by his oath. ‘That was the time 
when Kossuth held the fate of the Hapsburgs in his hands, 
and yet he demanded and received only a moderate right 
which belonged to his people. ‘The deputies returned with 
joy and hope, and looked upon the reform as their charter 
of constitutional rights; opening to them a career of hap- 
piness in which they could vie with other free nations in 
freedom, progress, and peace. 

But, at the very hour those laws were ratified, the Haps- 
burgs were plotting their violation, and laying plans to 
excite a war of races that would weaken their power; and 
then, by a war of invasion, subdue them, and fuse their 
state into the empire. The Croats were roused against 
the Hungarians, and the bloody Jellachich was appointed 
the Ban. Croatia is a province formerly belonging to the 
Hungarian crown; and, secretly inflamed by the Austrian 
cabinet against the Hungarians, Jellachich led them across 
the Drave, and invaded Hungary with a large army. The 
Hapsburgs denounced the invasion, and threatened-to put 
it down; while intercepted despatches revealed to the Hun- 
garians their connivance, nay, their contributions and 
encouragements to the war. Hungary was still unarmed, 
and Jellachich went burning, plundering, and slaying all 
before him. But Kossuth gave the eloquent word, and, 
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like the warriors of Clan Alpine, roused by the whistle of 
Roderick Dhu, an army of brave volunteers flew to arms, 
and met and repulsed Jellachich, and chased him out of 
their land. 

A royal edict was then published, dissolving the Hunga- 
rian Diet, declaring the country under martial law, and 
openly appointing Jellachich civil and military governor 
of Hungary, with discretionary powers of life and death. 
Troops from Vienna were ordered to march against Hun- 
gary; and the Hungarians were so exasperated, they flew 
forth to repel them; and, with inferior numbers and armies, 
they fought and lost the battle that enabled Jellachich to 
enter Vienna victorious, and take charge of redoubled 
forces. 

Soon after this, Ferdinand abdicated in favor of Frances 
Joseph, his young and unprincipled nephew; and he was 
hardly seated on his throne before the Austrian armies over- 
ran Hungary, as far as the 'l'eiss and the Morosch, while the 
Russians penetrated as far as Transylvania. ‘Thinking now 
their schemes were triumphant, the despots proceeded to 
load Hungary with new insults and oppressions. All Hun- 
gary rose to resist those oppressions, and preserve their 
ancient charter. Majyars and Slovachs, Germans and Wal- 
lachs, Catholics and Protestants, rich and poor, rose and 
declared that the beardless Nero should not lock their 
chains. 

Between the Teiss and the Morosch, Kossuth organized 
the means of defence; a series of terrible battles were fought, 
the Austrians were fifteen times defeated; and, without one 
sole success, with a strong army and with great slaughter, 
were driven out of Hungary. 

But the Austrian cabinet, in its desperation, brought 
bloodier butchers to the work, and threatened the Hungari- 
ans with invasion from Russia. Then every true Hun- 
garian renounced his allegiance, and talked of independence. 
The Hungarian Parliament, after the example of our Con- 
gress in ’76, recited the acts of perfidy by which the House 
of Hapsburg had violated its compact with the nation, 
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pronounced that House to have forfeited the crown, and 
elected Kossuth Governor of Hungary. Kossuth laid his 
plans of defence; and, setting his people all on fire with the 
blaze of his eloquent soul, he promised them, if they would 
stand united and true, they should break the tyrant-yoke. 
And you have heard how they met the invaders ; how gray- 
haired fathers went forth to defend their liberties ; how mo- 
thers gave their only sons to defend their hearths; how the 
bridegrooms left their brides, and the brides followed after 
and handed them banners; nay, entered the armies them- 
selves, to soothe them, and bind their wounds, and cheer 
them on to battle. And I believe they would have defeated 
the combined armies of Austria and Russia, had all re- 
mained united as they now are; and had not Gdorgey sur- 
rendered his armies at a time when all relied on God and 
their good swords for victory, and permitted the foe to pil- 
lage, slaughter, and oppress in his prostrate fatherland. 
The sequel is known to all. Kossuth and a few of his 
companions fled into Turkey to preserve those lives they 
had consecrated to their country, and there they remained 
until an American frigate was sent to bring them to our 
free shore. 

As I review the history of Hungary, I am strikingly 
reminded of our own war of independence; and the Hun- 
garians themselves remind me of our revolutionary fathers. 
Their war was a war of Christian patriotism, for the same 
ends that our people had at heart; and they now de- 
sire a second edition of the American republic. And 
does any one inquire if they are prepared for such a re- 
public? I believe they are well prepared. They are, with- 
out exception, the noblest nation on the continent of Europe. 
They have a vast territory, and number at this day only two 
millions less people than our own white population. ‘They 
are prepared for a republic, whenever they break from the 
claws of the Austrian eagle and the clutches of the Russian 
bear. Their war for freedom has been a war of Protestant 
Christian principle. Even the Catholics of Hungary are in 
one sense Protestants; they never would submit to popish 
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or priestly dictation as other Catholics have. The Hun- 
garian Catholics vied with Protestants in hatred of Austrian 
oppression; and shoulder to shoulder they went in all strug- 
gles to achieve civil and religious freedom. 

Mentally and morally, for the elevation of their principles, 
the wisdom of their scheme, and the powers of a noble na- 
ture, the Hungarians are the first nation on the continent 
of Europe struggling for freedom. The independence of 
Hungary is necessary to the independence of Italy and 
Poland, whose freedom she would ensure. It is necessary 
to the peace and freedom of Southern Europe; it could even 
help France and England in their progress, and falling Aus- 
tria herself might drinle the milk of freedom from her breast, 
as the famishing mother in the Roman prison drank life 
from the breast of her daughter when doomed to starve and 
die. The freedom of Hungary is necessary to the cause of 
Christian toleration, and the check of Romish tyranny and 
Jesuitical intrigue and sway. And it is time that infamous 
power was weakened. It is time its fearful progress was 
stayed. ‘There are many good Christians among the Ro- 
manists, but that church is a foe to freedom and toleration; 
and it is time the bloody old vulture was clipped of her 
wings, and kept from the sky; for she it is who struck down 
the birds of liberty; she it is who has torn the heart of Italy; 
she joined the Russian bear in rending Poland and wound- 
ing Hungary; and she would strike all free states from the 
earth at one fellswoop. - 

The cause of Hungary is one of the dearest. and grandest 
causes in which Christian patriots can engage; and Louis 
Kossuth is the one man of all the world whose great heart 
beats with all her united pulses, and who can raise her from 
the dust and cast away her chains. He is a vast-minded 
man; wise even from his youth in the science of govern- 
ment, pure and unselfish in his aims, earnest and unflinch- 
ing in devotion, prudent and far-seeing; a very Hercules 
in force of character and will; in eloquence, lofty, spirited, 
sublime; with more lightning than thunder, and more sun- 
light than storm; an eloquence like Mercury’s (the god of 
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orators), that will make him omnipotent in his nation, 
destroy the Tundred-eyed Argus of oppression, and bind 
Ixion closer to his infernal wheel. 

And what does he ask of us? Nothing which he has not 
a right to ask. He asks such free-will offerings as our 
millions of generous free men may be prompted to give; 
and desires us to join England, and enforce among nations 
the law of non-intervention; and see to it, that no other 
nation shall step in, when a single nation is down, or im- 
perilled by another, and, like a bloody dog or bullying 
rowdy, help tear her, or pound her, or hold her down. And 
this is all fair, and he could ask no less. It is what we 
would do quickly at home, when neighbors disagreed ; 
holding the hands of the strong, and saving blood and 
death. 

And it is time we were doing more than we are in this 
way for other and oppressed nations. It is time we began 
to exert the force of our free character abroad. We owe 
great duties to mankind. God has given us this inheritance 
of freedom and power, not to eat up in idleness, not to 
lavish on personal and selfish things. America is God’s 


‘stewardess of freedom; and he commands her to deal out 


the blessings to others as fast as she can. And it is time 
that the force of our national character was more felt by the 
oppressed, and more feared by the oppressors. It is time 
we send ambassadors abroad, who will do something more 
than praise English puddings and Austrian soups; who will 
look to the laws of right as well as etiquette; who will en- 
force our fashions of simple republican freedom, and reject 
their fashions of bloated luxury and jewelled pride; who 
will stand on the dignity of nations, and plan and plead 
for those who are oppressed. 

And the advent of Kossuth will leave this blessing among 
us; a warmer love of freedom, and a stronger desire to give 
it to the world. I have welcomed Kossuth as the champion 
of European freedom. As he stepped upon our shore, I 
saw in his noble form the genius of freedom in exile; as 
he rode through our great city in a proud procession of civie 
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joy and national welcome, I saw exiled Liberty, clothed in 
sackcloth, riding and weeping by his side; and I said I 
would help on his cause all I could by Christian means. 

He has had a glorious weleome. He has rallied and fired 
all our patriotic blood. He has helped us see new interest 
and sublimity in our own history and nation. He has 
argued his cases with wonderful and eloquent success; and 
every one who sees him and hears him is bound to him and 
for him as by acharm. It will not all end in talk; America 
will do a handsome Christian thing for Hungary. 

I have little prison-news to tell you. Another tragedy or 
two is soon to be enacted in this quarter by the gallows- 
men; yet none of these examples, terrible as they are, seems 
to lessen. . 

At the last session of our Legislature, a Committee was 
appointed to investigate the condition of our three State 
Prisons. ‘The Committee have been industriously engaged 
in their examinations during the past summer; and their 
report, which will be made to the coming session of the 
Legislature, will be full of facts, and is looked for with con- 
siderable interest by the friends of Prison Reform. 


D~. K. Le 





Brack Noses. — A resolution has been introduced into the 
Kentucky Legislature which provides ‘that the keeper of the 
Penitentiary shall procure a suitable chemical dye, such as will 
stain the cuticle or outer surface of the skin perfectly black, so that 
it cannot be washed off, or in any way be removed, until time shall 
wear it away, and nature furnish a new cuticle or surface; and 
that with this dye he shall have the nose of each male convict 
painted thoroughly black, and renew the application as often as 
may be necessary to keep it so, until one month of the expiration 
of his sentence, when it shall be discontinued, for the purpose of 
permitting nature to restore the feature to its original hue, pre- 
paratory to the second advent of its owner into the world.’ 
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A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR. 





BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 





Tne more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages : 

A day to childhood seems a year, 

And years like passing ages. 









The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals, lingering, like a river smooth, 

Along its grassy borders. 








But as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man ! 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 







When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid ? 








It may be strange — yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding? 

f When one by one our friends are gone, 

And left our bosoms bleeding. 








Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 


















Pu. to pieces a man’s theory of things, and you will find 
it based upon facts collected at the suggestion of his desires. A 
fiery passion consumes all evidences opposed to its gratification ; 
and, fusing together those that serve its purpose, casts them into 
weapons by which to achieve its end. There is no deed so 
vicious but what the actor makes for himself an excuse to justify ; 
and, if the deed is often repeated, such excuse becomes a creed. — 
Spencer’s Social Statics. 
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TREATMENT OF YOUNG OFFENDERS. 
BY REY. J. FIELD, M.A., CHAPLAIN OF READING GAOL, ENGLAND. 


Tue evidence of another year confirms the opinion that 
our present treatment of young offenders is unsatisfactory. 
The desirableness of some penal schools, in which a correc- 
tive discipline, composed of moral and religious teaching, 
with industrial training, shall be established, has been fully 
shown. ‘The offences committed by these young delin- 
quents are commonly traceable, either to the incompetency or 
to the criminality of their parents. They cannot, or will not, 
restrain and correct. In either case the ruin of the child is 
the consequence of leaving him under their insufficient con- 
trol. Yet deeply can I sympathize with magistrates, many 
of whom have expressed their grief, that the felon’s gaol is 
the only place of punishment for the trifling offence of the 
child. Several mischievous little creatures have been im- 
mured within your prison for whose misdeeds some mater- 
nal chastisement, could it have been secured, would have 
been far more suitable. ‘The prosecution was called for, 
or the offence would have been repeated ; and incarceration, 
the only punishment that could be inflicted, has been im- 
posed; but that imprisonment has affixed upon the child 
an early stigma never to be effaced. From that time, not- 
withstanding some means taken to prevent the evil, he 
may have to confront a suspicious and uncharitable world 
with the brand of infamy upon his brow. I speak with 
due caution when expressing my belief that many a mis- 
chievous boy is made a criminal for life, by an imprison- 
ment too short for his correction, yet sufficient to destroy 
his character, and to degrade him to the level of thieves. 
Thus debased, the most vicious may thenceforth claim him 
as a companion, and he soon becomes one of their class. 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to children convicted 
of the more trifling misdemeanors. As respects those 
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guilty of petty thefts, a change in the law has taken place, 
and they are now summarily convicted. My observation 
of the working of this plan will not allow me to report 
favorably concerning it. Its provisions are advantageous 
where prisoners are associated, because, by preventing im- 
prisonment before trial, it so far lessens contamination, 
whilst it prevents the expense of a more costly prosecution. 
But, as I have before pointed out, under the corrective dis- 
cipline of separate confinement, the terms of imprisonment 
were before too short; and the temporary saving is ill 
obtained, if the purposes of imprisonment be sacrificed. 
Many convicted under this recent Act have been already 
recommitted. ‘Thus, by the duration of two or more pun- 
ishments, the term of confinement, although interrupted, is 
in reality extended, and by repeated prosecutions the ex- 
pense is probably increased. 

But I regret to say, that the number of juvenile pri- 
soners, guilty of more flagrant offences, is by no means 
small; and, as respects these, we have sad proof that our 
system of treatment is yet imperfect. I will represent it as 
incomplete, rather than otherwise faulty. Young offenders 
of this class not only require punishment, but some future 
provision, or their relapse will seldom be prevented. Cel- 
lular imprisonment, with suitable instruction, for four or 
siz months, is, 1 am fully convinced by further experience, 
the best punishment you can inflict upon them. But 
though the effect of that instruction may be precious here- 
after beyond all calculation, yet observation clearly proves 
that neither that nor any penal discipline effectually restrains 
these culprits during their early years. ‘The reasons are 
evident. ‘They suffer, but soon forget. ‘They learn what 
is right, and often leave the prison resolved to pursue a 
better course; but neither reflection nor forethought control 
the young. The motive of action must be something pre- 
sent and permanent. Hence there must be a continued 
training, and not merely the transient teaching, in order to 
correct their character, and eflect a lasting influence upon 
their life. Now, all education and restraint cease when 
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the young delinquent leaves the gaol. He returns in most 
cases to a miserable home; he is tempted at once by former 
companions; his parents, generally ignorant, often criminal, 
impose no check upon vicious propensities ; and what won- 
der, then, if he be ere long found afresh committing crimes 
like to those on account of which he has lately suffered ? 
The results of another year oblige me to repeat, that I 
despair of the effectual and lasting reclamation of young 
offenders, until you have provided some refuge or recep- 
tacle for them, such as I have had the honor to recommend 
in former reports. One such institution has been formed 
during the past year, and it was with more pleasure than 
I can describe that I witnessed royal hands dignified by 
doing good in laying the foundation-stone of that establish- 
ment. The Philanthropic Farm School at Reigate will, I 
trust, be the model of many similar institutions. Until 
such are provided, I would again entreat you on the score 
of economy, for the prevention of crime, and in compassion 
towards our young criminals, to make arrangements, after 
the example of other counties, and as you are invited by 
the committee, for the reception of a certain number into 
that excellent asylum. 

I cannot pass from this most important subject, without 
again expressing my earnest hope that ere long the parents 
of criminal children may be in general compelled to de- 
fray, wholly or in part, the expense of their punishment. 
Wicked parents at present derive advantage from their 
children’s crimes. They share the booty which by theft 
has been obtained; and if the culprit be detected, and they 
are no longer supplied by the hands they have taught to 
steal, this they reckon their only loss. The imprisonment 
of the child is still profitable to the parents in other respects, 
inasmuch as they are freed from its cost and care." The 


* A few days since, I visited that admirably conducted establishment, 
the Reformatory at Parkhurst, where, amongst others whose biography 
would confirm all I have said, I found one, whose first offence, I knew, had 
been compelled by the cruel conduct of his mother; she having refused to 
give him food until he had stolen some fire-wood. The boy inquired 
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fact that nearly half of our young offenders are the offspring 
of criminals strongly enforces the necessity of such a 
penalty. If parochial authorities demand compensation 
for the support of an innocent and well-instructed child, 
surely the State may with more reason exact payment for 
one whose guilt is the result of neglect, perhaps of vicious 
precept, or of example yet more pernicious. 

In proof of these statements, and in support of the sug- 
gestions I have offered, allow me to refer you to the ten 
youngest prisoners who appear in the calendar for trial at 
the present sessions. Only two of them have not been 
before convicted, three of them have been once, three of 
them three times, one four times, and one eight times; and 
none of them now exceed the age of 17 years. As respects 
their connections: of five of them, one or both parents have 
been in prison, and the elder brothers or sisters of four have 
been convicted. I respectfully submit to you, then, that to 
sentence any of these to a term of imprisonment, after 
which they may be again exposed to such pernicious in- 
fluence, is but to ensure their future offences, and their 
recommittal as victims of parental guilt." 


anxiously after his parents, and said that he had several times written, but 
could get no answers to his letters. The poor fellow added with tears, ‘J 
suppose they don’t care any thing about me now.’ 


* It has been my duty in these pages to point out some special causes of 
crime, and to describe means of correction when those causes have operated 
upon the evil-disposed, and they have become criminals. In an official report 
I could not say much on the prevention of crime, or I should have spoken 
strongly on the importance of establishing ‘ Ragged Schools,’ as extensively 
as possible. Those schools provide Christian teaching, and so prevent 
offences amongst many who could not by other means be instructed or re- 
strained. They demand support from all, whilst praiseworthy and very 
exemplary is the conduct of those philanthropists who, with much self- 
denial, devote a portion of their time and talents to this charitable and 
patriotic work. I trust that greater facilities may be afforded for the emigration 
of children thus educated, whose connections are generally such as to frustrate 
the best efforts on their behalf, if they remain under their influence. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


North British Review, Westminster Review, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
— A republication of these valuable periodicals regularly appears from the 
house of Leonard Scott & Co., New York, as fast as the different numbers 
are received in this country. ‘ Blackwood’ contains, at present, original 
contributions of Bulwer and other distinguished writers, which appear in 
a serial form, and can be obtained by American readers through the 
republication much earlier than in any other way. Redding & Co. are 
agents. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, January, 1852.— All that art can do has been 
employed to ornament this number. The first plate, on the cover, is 
printed in colors. The second is printed in colors on stone, and has to 
go through the press seven times. The next comprises five distinct 
pictures, illustrating the ‘ Parables of our Lord.’ The next, ‘ The 
Happy Family,’ is the gem of the number; and never have we seen so 
perfect a picture of contentment as there represented. ‘The Pet Bird’ 
is a beautiful picture, colored by hand. In this number is presented 
every variety of engraving ; and Godey has furnished ortginal designs for a 
number of the plates. ‘The Happy Family’ is alone worth a year’s 
subscription. The reading matter is original, and from the most popular 
writers of the day. 

Greenwood Leaves. A collection of Sketches and Letters. By Grace 
Greenwood. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. — These tales, 
sketches, and epistles, have the merit of great individuality ; they could 
be recognized as Grace Greenwood’s without her consent. The volume is 
elegantly printed, and adorned with a portrait of the fair author, most 
exquisitely engraved. 

Tales of the Caravansary. — This is a neat volume of 247 pages, illus- 
trated with six beautiful engravings, and well adapted for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of young people. It consists of twelve Persian tales 
or apologues, in the style of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ but of a much purer 
character, translated from the French of Sarrazin by Miss Willard, of 
Cambridge, already known as the translator of Madam Gay’s ‘ Celebrated 
Saloons,’ and other works. The book is published by Crosby & Nichols, 
Boston. 

Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, December. — As usual, our friend Hunt 
has furnished his readers with a rare treat of useful matter. From an 
able article on ‘The Relative Merits of Life Insurance and Savings 
Banks,’ we make a few extracts for the consideration of our readers. 
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They will be found interesting at the present time, when the subject is 
attraeting much attention : — 


‘ Life Insurance possesses many of the Elements of Gambling. — The charac- 
teristic of gambling consists in the absence of mutual benefit to the players. 
So, in life-insurance, no party thereto will usually gain, except at the loss of 
the correlative party. The chance of gain is also adverse to the insured, as 
is demonstrated by the large surplus profits which life-insurance companies 
announce the possession of; and which profits, like the footprints around a 
slaughter-house, may admonish those who are entering, that the current in- 
wards exceeds greatly the current outwards. Life-insurance is promoted by 
the same artifice as lotteries, — the publication of every case where an adven- 
turer dies soon after the commencement of his insurance; while nothing is 
said where the insured abandons his policy in disgust, or from sickness, 
poverty, or inadvertence, after having distressed himself for years by annual 
premiums; nor where a person pays much more than his heirs are to receive 
back on his death. A gentleman of this city, who became married at the 
age of twenty-five years, and whose support consisted of a small annuity, 
insured five thousand dollars on his life, at an annual premium of eighty 
dollars, whieh he could badly spare. 

As the premium is paid in advance, it at the end of the first year amounted, with 
legal interest, to ° ° ° . ° ° ° . ‘ ° ° ° 


He then paid another . . . . ee ° ° ° cit bee 80.00 
The interest on which, with the interest on the former $85.60, was’. ° - « 412159 


Making at the end of two years, . ° ° - . . ° > » « «Sitti 


‘Should he continue the twenty-four years, he will have paid, in prin- 
cipal and interest, $5,038.86, being $38.86 more than his widow is to receive 
at his death; but he is young and robust, and should he live till he shall 
become seventy-five years old, his payments, and compound interest thereon, 
will amount to more than $37,000; consequently, after his widow shall 
receive the stipulated $5,000, his loss on the transaction will be over 
$32,000. 

* Savings Banks are as conducive to Thrift as Life Insurance is to Unthrift. — 
The disadvantages of life-insurance and clubs proceed from our organization, 
and therefore are inevitable. ‘The advantages of savings banks are equally 
organic. A boy who makes snow-balls will throw them away as fast as he 
makes them ; but, should he chance to roll up one of more than ordinary 
size, it will excite in him an ambition to enlarge it, instead of throwing it 
away; and the bigger it becomes under his efforts, the stronger will become 
his desire for its further increase. This principle applies to money. The 
day’s earnings of a poor man are cast away as soon as earned, a man’s reck- 
lessness being as great as his poverty; but, should he deposit any of his 
earnings in a savings bank, an appetite for accumulation is immediately pro- 
duced by the unusual possession of a surplus; and the appetite, growing by 
what it feeds on, will add an impulse to the industry and frugality of the 
depositor. ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” is no longer 
the maxim of such a man; but rather, “‘ Refrain from expenditure to-day, that 
we may add to our deposits to-morrow.”’ 


Tne Return or tue Epiror.— The editor returned from Europe on 
Tuesday, Dec. 24. Such was the advanced state of the present number 
that he is unable to give to his readers an account of his journey. The 
readers of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ may expect some interesting sketches 
hereafter. Feeling grateful to the numerous friends who have assisted 
him, he trusts that his future labors will be more faithfully devoted to 
the great cause to which he has so far given his time and his talents. 





